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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to cal! the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and. for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Our friends who have ordered back numbers of The New 
Nation, must bear with us. The editions for three numbers 
back are exhausted, but we shall soon have another supply. 


Says Tolstoi, in his latest volume on “ Science and Art”: 
“Tn the great affair of life no one possesses, nor can pos- 
sess, rights, advantages and privileges. On the other hand, 
the duties are without end and boundless, and the first and 
undeniable duty of man is to take part in the conflict with 
nature for his own life and the lives of his fellowmen.” 


T 
Tolstoi, however, insists upon purely individual reform, 


according to the method which he himself has adopted, as 
the true way toward the ideal. Bruno Wille, a German 
writer, in a most friendly and appreciative review of Tol- 
stoi’s works, takes exception to this, and says that he is 
convinced that every individuality is-now too firmly rooted 
in the collectivity to tear itself away from the mass, and 
that consequently Tolstoi’s ideal cannot be reached by the 
path of individual reform, but only through the develop- 
ment of the entire modern society into a social order that 
shall no longer know either exploiter or exploited; that 
shall know cultured and uncultured no longer : neither shall 
castes be known, but only free workers, of whom each one 
shall work, partly physically, partly intellectually, for him- 
self and the mass. 


Our Christmas Editorial Attacked. 


The editorial in The New Nation for Dec. 26 in which 
we pointed out the glaring contrast between the precepts of 
Christ and the principles on which society and industry are 
organized in so-called Christian lands, is sharply criticized 
by the Christian Advocate. It says: “That Christian prin- 
ciples are but little recognized in the constitution and order 
of society is too true. It is even true that the churches are 
organized and administered on too low a basis, and that the 
spirit of Christ does not completely control them. It may 
be admitted that even the best Christians have not entered 
fully into the spirit and life of Christ. But to say that the 
teachings of Christ have produced no effect on society, that 
all men repudiate his precepts in practical life, is to speak 
blindly, ignorantly and foolishly, if not maliciously.” 

The words of the Advocate might possibly give a wrong 
idea of what we said. So far as the precepts of Christ may 
be considered as referring to the cultivation of personal 
saintliness and the practice of Christian graces in the family 
and other intimate relations, they have had much effect 
upon society. What we characterized as utterly un-Chris- 
tian was the social organization as regards the relations of 
men in general to one another, as illustrated by the inequal- 
ities of wealth and the course and principles of business, 
As this is a matter of great importance and one on which 
we intend saying more and more, we will make our position 
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clear by quoting what was said in our Christmas editorial, 
which was as follows: 


What would be the amazement of the visitor from another sphere, 
on going forth from the churches and making inquiries among the 
people, to learn that the teachings of Christ were not only ignored in 
the organization of-society, but that the latter was, in all its import- 
ant respects, based upon principles in radical and deadly hostility to 
the Christian doctrine. For example, the fundamental teaching of 
Christ was that men should love their neighbors (by which he was 
careful to explain in a parable that he meant all men) as well as they 
loved themselves, and treat them accordingly. Because it would be 
manifestly inconsistent with such love that some should live in luxury 
while their neighbors suffered want, he declared that the rich might 
enter his communion only as they left their riches behind or devoted 
them to the good of others. Recognizing the inequality in men’s 
natural powers he taught that the stronger must not use their superior 
force to gain advantages over- their neighbors, but should consider 
themselves bound to serve their weaker neighbors in proportion as 
they were stronger than they. That these principles were the basis 
of Christ’s ethics, the visitor from another world would find no one to 
deny, but nowhere in the structure of society would he find them 
accorded any serious recognition. He would find society organized 
upon the theory that no one owed anybody, not of his family, any 
duty except not to assault, or (violently) rob him. He would find that 
the rich, instead of being regarded as disqualified for the Christian 
communion, chiefly controlled and administered the churches. He 
would find, instead of the strong holding themselves bound to help 
and serve the weak, that it was regarded as a sufficient reason why 
one man might properly have better things than another, that he was 
abler. If, indeed, the supposed visitor from another world pushed his 
researches far enough, he would find it hard to avoid the conclusion 
that if a social system had been expressly constructed for the purpose 
of repudiating and pouring contempt upon the teachings of Jesus, it 
could not have been more ingeniously contrived than that existing 
among the nations which celebrated Christmas yesterday with such 
beautiful ceremonies. 


Will the editor of the Christian Advocate carefully read 
over the above and make answer wherein its statements are 
not notoriously and absolutely true ? Is it true or not that 
Christ taught and indeed made it the main tenor of his 
teaching that men should love their neighbors as them- 
selves? Is it or is it not true that he taught that the pos- 
session of riches in a world of poverty was inconsistent with 
the acceptance of his doctrine, and is not the manifest 
reason of this that any one enjoying luxury while his neigh- 
bors are in want, gives indisputable proof that he does not 
love them as he does himself, and thereby repudiates the 


fundamental Christian duty ? Is it or is it not true that 


Christ’s teaching as to the relation of the wise, and keen 
and strong to the ignorant, dull and weak, is that it should 
be one of service and helpfulness, and that they should not 
use their superior faculties in any way to take advantage 
of their weaker brethren ? 

.So much for the teachings of Christ. Now as to the con- 
trast to them offered by the actual state of the so-called 
Christian world. Is it or is it not true that society in this 
world is made up of rich and poor and that the misery of 
the poor is mocked on every hand by the ostentation and 
luxury of the rich? Is it or is it not true that in a thou- 
sand cities the rich are to be found feasting behind their 
silken curtains while the beggar, the prostitute and the 
outcast child jostle one another upon the pavement without? 
Is it or is it not true that so far as all the comforts, refine- 
ments and decencies of life are concerned, the contrast of 
heaven and hell is to be found in any of our towns within 
the distance of a couple of blocks? Is it or is it not true 
‘that the rich, instead of being regarded in the way Christ 
regarded them, as disqualified for the Christian fellowship 
by their self-indulgence in the presence of misery, are dili- 
gently sought for to be the pillars and administrators of 
Christian churches ? Is it or ig it not true that the strong 


and keen, instead of helping and protecting and serving 
their weaker fellows, take advantage of them selfishly, and 
seek to make servants of them and tools for their own 
enrichment? Is or is not this practice what is called 
“ business,” and as such is it or is it not the accepted rule 
of conduct for practical men in the carrying on of commerce 
and industry generally ? 

It is possible, indeed, that we were extravagant in saying 
that “if a social system had been expressly constructed for 
the purpose of repudiating and pouring contempt upon the 
teachings of Jesus, it could not have been more ingeniously 
contrived than that existing among the nations which cele- 
brated Christmas yesterday with such beautiful cere- 
monies.” Possibly a social system might be constructed 
that would mock Christ and his teachings even more point- 
edly than that we are living under. Wemerely meant that 
we were not clever enough to imagine what such a system 
would be like. 

The Advocate said that in our Christmas editorial we 
spoke “blindly, ignorantly, and foolishly, if not mali- 
ciously.” These are hard words, and unless they can be 
justified should be apologized for and retracted. We ask 
the editor of the Christian Advocate either to justify or to 
retract his words. 

The statements which the Advocate declared to be made 
“blindly, ignorantly and foolishly, if not maliciously,” are 
of two classes. The first class consists of statements as to 
Christ’s teachings. We would have given chapter and verse 
for them, but that such a course might seem offensive, as 
intimating that the editor of the Advocate had not read the 
New Testament. We will, however, gladly furnish them if 
the Advocate has lent of mislaid its copy of that volume. 
The New Testament is on file at The New Nation office. 

The other class of statements characterized as “ blindly, 
ignorantly and foolishly, if not maliciously made,” referred 
to the actual condition of the world in which we live. Any- 
body who puts on his hat and goes out for a walk, ‘or if too 
feeble to go out, will take the trouble to glance through a 
daily paper, can verify this class of statements for himself. 
Will the editor of the Advocate look up his New Testa- 
ment, take an afternoon stroll in New York city (it would 
be well to include the East side tenement district and the 
Fifth avenue in the course of the walk), and then either 
justify or retract his charges? And meanwhile, since he has 
brought against us in his paper the injurious accusations he 
has, we ask him in fairness to print in his columns our 
reply. The New Nation has established a reputation for 
accurate statements which it is somewhat jealous of, and 
there are a great many nationalists among the Advocate’s 
readers, before whom we should be sorry to be placed in a 
false light. 

Whether or not the Advocate shall at the present time 
feel disposed to continue this discussion, it will not be long 
able to avoid it. The New Nation and those in sympathy 
with its aims, including a great company of Christian min- 
isters, are of one accord in the determination to press home 
upon the consciences of Christian men and women every- 
where, their peculiar duty, above that of any others, to join 
with us in seeking immediately to reorganize the present 
wicked social and-industrial system, in accordance with the- 
spirit that was in Jesus. We are sure that we shall be able 
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to make it very plain to them that they have no other 
choice save either to abjure the present social and indus- 
trial system, or to abjure Christ. ; 


The Open Winter as a Nationalist Text. 


The average conditions of our northern winters involve an 
expenditure of labor, that is to say, a cost, far greater than 
suffices to maintain the community in the warm season. 
This takes the forms chiefly of the consumption of clothing 
and fuel, and in minor ways of a thousand outlays necessi- 
tated by the severity of the weather. Very important 
branches of the general industrial and commercial system 
are devoted entirely to preparing the extra clothing, fuel, 
and other supplies which an average winter calls for. The 
result is that when an open winter like the present one 
comes along, the business of those who deal in these sup- 
plies is seriously deranged. Already the continuance of 
mild weather in the eastern United States to the middle 
of January has greatly embarrassed these businesses, 
and should they be obliged to go over to summer loaded 
down with goods which they cannot hope to dispose of till 
another winter, a very important element will be added to 
the many which are tending toward a financial crisis. 

Now let us look at this illustration of the beauties of the 
present individualistic system of industry. Nature, by 
relaxing the usual severity of her demands upon man’s 
labor at this season of the year, has endeavored to make 
him a great gift. She has virtually presented him with a 
vast stock of goods, fuel and commodities of innumerable 
sorts, which he may save for another winter. Such, how- 
ever, is the stupidity and grotesque maladjustment of the 
present industrial and commercial system, that God himself 
finds it impossible to help mau as long as he retains it. 
The vast reduction in necessary consumption which a mild 
winter means, instead of enriching the community, causes 
confusion, disaster and a net general loss. It is indeed true 
that the individuals who are saved the necessity of buying 
winter goods make an immediate saving. ‘This is, however, 
offset by the loss of the producers and dealers in these 
goods, who, clogged with their product, are reduced to idle- 
ness or forced to wasteful sacrifices. All one class gains is 
lost by another, so that the community gains nothing. On 
the contrary, it is lucky if it does not lose a great deal, for 
while the present business system is competitive, itis at the 
same time, in the sense of weakness, interdependent as 
to its parts, so that the stoppage or derangement of any 
particular part reacts upon the other parts and is in great 
danger of throwing the whole machine out of gear and 
causing a general catastrophe. So it comes about that in the 
present instance, nature’s gift to the people of the United 
States, by means of a mild winter, of several hundred 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods, may very possibly result 
in a general business crisis with vast loss and suffering to 
all. 

But it may be asked ; although this is a pretty bad showing 
for the present industrial system, how in this particular” 
respect will the national co-operative plan advocated by The 
New Nation be any better? ‘Would not the unexpected 
occurrence of a mild winter throw the production of winter 
goods into confusion, in the same way? On the contrary, 
by virtue of the co-operative character of that system all 


kinds of workers would be organized with the express view 
to transferring them in case of need from branches of occu- 
pation where they were not required, to others where there 
was need of workers, so that none would be idle except 
when upon vacation. The thousands of men in one depart- 
ment or another of the winter supplies business who will 
suffer from no work or slack work owing to this mild 
winter, will have great difficulty in finding jobs in other 
lines, and many will permanently join the army of the 
unemployed. Under nationalism every man would have not 
only a first choice in occupation, but various secondary 
choices, and when occupation in the first line should fail or 
slacken, would promptly be found a place in some other 
occupation for which he had an aptitude. 

Why, if we had nationalism already, a winter like this, 
by the saving in necessary labor which it would render pos- 
sible, would mean a fortnight’s extra vacation for every- 
body in the nation next summer, or a half hour off the labor 
day for the following year. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Prophecy Again. 


In our issue of December 5 we proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt that Mr. Lincoln’s prophecy that the growth of 
corporations would menace the very existence of the repub- 
lic was not a “malignant, clumsy forgery,” as ex-Senator 
Ingalls of Kansas charged. We have received scores of 
letters asking for more definite information. The full pas- 
sage is as follows: 


Yes, we may congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is nearing 
a close. It has cost a vast amount of treasure and blood. The best 
blood of the flower of American youth has been freely offered upon 
our country’s altar that the nation might live. It has been indeed a 
trying hour for the republic ; but I see in the near future a crisis aris- 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety of my 
country. Asa result of the war corporations have been enthroned, 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the money 
power will continue its sway by appealing to the prejudices of the 
people, until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands, and the republic 
destroyed. I feel more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever 
before, even in the midst of the war. God grant that my fears may 
prove groundless. 


The above was written by Abraham Lincoln in 1865 in a 
private letter to Hon. W. R. Ellis, a native of Indiana, at 
that time, we believe, living in Illinois. Does Mr. Ingalls 
deny that this prophecy is being rapidly fulfilled ? 


The Liquor Issue in the St. Louis Convention. 


Since the exclusive public management of the liquor bus- 
iness on the non-profit basis, subject to state and local 
restrictions or prohibitions, was proposed as the proper 
solution of the liquor question, the people’s party in three 
states, Massachusetts, Ohio and Minnesota, has declared for 
it, and in only one, Michigan, against it. In the latter the 
unreconcileable faction of the prohibitionists carried the 
day after a hard fight which resulted in the secession of a 
part of the Michigan convention, and is likely to lead to the 
loss of many votes to the party at the polls. With three 
out of the four states which have thus far considered the 
idea, committed in favor of the nationalist plan, and a 
strong feeling for it in Kansas and Nebraska, the outlook 
for its adoption in the St. Louis platform is good. If, un- 
fortunately, the faction of the prohibitionists which is 
opposing it, should triumph at St, Louis and secure the 
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introduction of a straight, old-fashioned prohibition plank, 
the effect on the prospects of the people’s party would be 
disastrous. The country is not ready now, if it ever will 
be ready, for national prohibition, and the adoption of that 
principle by the people’s party would lose it the support of 
a large proportion of its industrial contingent especially, as 
well as of many who have been attracted to it by its eco- 
nomic tendencies. Some of the managers of the people’s 
party have hoped to keep the liquor issue out of the con- 
vention entirely. This seems impossible, and since it must 
come up, the friends of the party should advocate the 
nationalist plan with its local option feature, as the only 
way to prevent a fatal split, a way equally consistent and 
equally honorable for the prohibitionist and the personal 
liberty man. 


Give Us the Graduated Inheritance Tax. 


The demand for a graduated tax on incomes, increasing 
in proportion to their size, is finding place in many of the 
recent reform platforms. It is advocated not merely as a 
device for raising revenue, but because it is believed it 
would have’an effect to check the accumulation of the 
nation’s wealth in a few hands, now so rapidly going on. 
An income tax is a very fair tax in principle, but it has 
hitherto been found an extremely difficult one to collect, 
being chiefly borne by conscientious people and those whose 
incomes happen to be known, owing to the public character 
of their sources. If some more effective machinery for 
ascertaining incomes and collecting the tax in an equal way 
can be suggested than has hitherto been in use, we should 
be glad to see any extension of the principle of taxing 
incomes. 

Meanwhile, however, it appears very evident to us that 
the taxation of inheritances would promote the two ends of 
raising revenue and curbing millionaireism, much more 
efficaciously than any scheme of income taxation is likely 
to... Instead of, or at any rate in addition to, a graduated 
tax on incomes we would urge a graduated tax on inher- 
itances. We would tax, that is to say, the accumulations of 
the dead rather than those of the living. 

Exempting entirely inheritances of less than $10,000, we 
would tax estates between $10,000 and $100,000, say one 
half of one per cent, increasing the tax at such a rate with 
each additional $100,000 as to make it five per cent on 
$1,000,000. With each additional million we would add a 
fraction of one per cent to the tax, making it 10 per cent on 
$10,000,000. After this point it might be well to increase 
the rate of tax by one per cent per additional million, making 
it 20 per cent on $20,000,000, 30 per cent on $30,000,000, 40 
per cent on $40,000,000; and 50 per cent on inheritances of 
$50,000,000 and over. 

We would guard against the evasion of this tax by pro- 
viding that all stocks, bonds, deeds or other evidences of 
property inherited or derived from a deceased person’s 
estate should bear a stamp indicating that they had paid the 
tax and otherwise at any time should be confiscated to the 
state, half to go to the informer. Slight additions to our 
existing probate and land registry system would give the 
needed machinery for these purposes. 

It may be said that very rich persons, to avoid this tax, 
would give away their wealth before death. The strong 


natural indisposition to believe in the nearness of death, 
coupled with the desire to cling to one’s wealth as long as 
there is a chance of recovery, would be very likely to pre- 
vent this from generally happening. Moreover, in a large 
proportion of cases, especially where one’s heirs are not 
one’s children, there is often no great desire on the part of 
the testator to go out of his way to oblige them. 

Supposing, however, to supplement the effect of ilies 
motives, it were a law that upon the death of any person his 
executors or administrators should be required to report 
upon all transfers of property made within a month of his 
death, and that where these appeared to be without sub- 
stantial consideration, intent to evade the law should be 
presumed, and the property involved confiscated. It is 
probable that such a provision as this would make people 
having great fortunes to leave, careful to observe the law 
out of regard for their own families. 

The idea of a tax on inheritances is nothing new or 
startling. Such taxes are levied in most foreign countries 
and in various states of the Union. In Switzerland the tax 
reaches as high a figure as 10 per cent, and in New Zealand 
is also very high, but usually it is very trifling and is not 
graduated according to the size of inheritances. In our 
opinion, this form of tax offers, if intelligently and vigor- 
ously directed to that purpose, a most promising device, by 
strictly legal methods, for assisting to break up the mon- 
strous accumulation of wealth in individual hands, which 
now constitutes a serious peril to the republic. 


A Rising Alliance Leader. 


Congressman Jerry Simpson is a man whom the public 
will do well to follow. Coming into public notice at a 
bound, his first movements occasioned some merriment 
among the thoughtless, but his course at Washington thus 
far has commanded the respect not only of his agricultural 
constituents, but of the friends of reformers generally. In 


a recent interview at Washington Mr. Simpson is reported 


as saying : 


I think the platform of the people’s party would be made more 
attractive by having it demand only land, transportation and tariff 
reform, The tariff should be arranged so as to make the burden of 
taxation rest not as it does now upon the poor, but upon the 
wealthy, who are almost exempt from taxation. As to land and the 
means of transportion, the people should own both. I believe that at 
the February conference it may be possible to have a tariff reform 
plank substituted for the free silver demand. The free coinage of sil- 
ver would not prove a boon to the farmer and workingman. It is not 
more money that we need, and if we get“more it will only go into the 
coffers of the few who hold the bulk of money now. What we do 
want is the power to create real wealth and control -what we create. 


When Mr. Simpson was stumping his Kansas district as 
a candidate for Congress he made much of currency reform, 
and there is much in it; but it seems that the logic of 
events has led him directly to one of the most vital reforms 
before the public today,— the nationalization of land and 
railroad. We need a government controller of wealth 
even more than a controller of the currency though both are 
desirable. 


In a recent address in Chicago, W. F. Cowling stated 
that a street railway in that city beginning a few years ago 
with a capital of $30,000, and a gift of the right of way, 
was enabled without further investment to pay large divi- 
dends for years, and to finally sell out its stock above par, 
and capitalized at the enormous sum of $12,000,000. 
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THE OLD-TIME WAIL. 


[An associated press dispatch describes the utterance of a Farmers’ 
alliance meeting in Kansas as consisting mostly of ‘ the old-time wail 
of distress.’’] 


Still Dives hath no peace. Broken his slumber, 
His feasts are troubled and his pleasures fail — 

For still he hears from voices without number 
The old-time wail. 


They gather yet in field, and town, and city, 
The people, discontented, bitter, pale; 

And murmur of oppression, pain and pity, 
The same old wail. 


And weary Dives, jaded in his pleasures, 
Finding the endless clamor tiresome — stale, 

Would gladly give a part of his wide treasures 
To quiet that old wail, 


Old? Yes, as old as Egypt. Sounding lowly 
From naked millions in the desert, hid 

Starving and bleeding while they builded slowly 
The Pharaoh’s pyramid, 


As old as Rome. That endless empire's minions 
Raised ever and again the same dull cry, 

And even Cesar’s eagle bent his pinions 
While it disturbed the sky. 


As old as the dark ages. The lean peasant, 
Numerous, patient, still as time went by 

Made his lord’s pastimes something less than pleasant, 
With that unceasing cry. 


It grew in volume down the crowding ages — 
Unheeded still, and unappeased, it swelled, 

And now it pleads in pain, and now it rages — 
The answer still withheld. 


A century ago it shrieked and clamored 
Till trembled emperors and kings grew pale; 
At gates of palaces it roared and hammered, 
The same old wail. 


It got no final answer, though its passion 
Altered the face of Europe, monarchs slew ; 

But ere it sank to silence, in some fashion, 
Others were wailing, too! 


And now in broad America we hear it 
From crowded street, from boundless hill and vale, 
Hear, Dives! Have ye not some cause to fear it ? 
This old-time wail? 


Louder my brothers: Let us wail no longer, 

Like those past sufferers whose hearts did break; 
We are a wiser race, a braver, stronger, 

Let us not ask, but take. 


So Dives shall have no distress soever, 

No sound of anguished voice by land or sea; 
The old-time wail shall be stilled forever 

And Dives shall not be! 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
Oakland, Cal., Jan., 1892. 


In a recent speech Gladstone said that the labor question 
in England had come to be one of the leading questions of 
the day, and that it will receive due consideration. He 
also spoke in favor of shorter hours of labor, and in faver 
of a change in the land laws as would enable the people to 
acquire land. 


AT THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


The Holman resolutions against subsidies for the relief 
of private enterprises which tend “to create and foster the 
wealth of favored classes at the expense of the whole 
people,” and furnish “ undue facilities for the enlargement 
of great private estates,” passed the House of Representa- 
tives last week practically by a party vote. 

Congressman Livingston, in the course of a speech in the 
House on the 14th on this resolution quoted from a letter 
of a Georgia state senator: “If you could come to Georgia 
now you would find the most important officer within the 
limits of our state to be the militia district constable, who 
is selling out at public outcry on every court day, from the 
earliest hour to the latest hour that the law permits, prop- 
erty that the farmers last spring paid from $150 to $175 
for. They are now realizing only $20 to $40, and that is 
applied on their debts.” 

My. Livingston added: “It will now take 100 pounds of 
Georgia cotton to pay my part of the per capita tax. In 
1860, 21 pounds of cotton paid this tax. In 1860 we had 
the virgin soil in Georgia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama, and did not use fertilizers. Now 
there must be added to the cost of producing the cotton, the 
cost of commercial fertilizers, and during the interval we 
have had no new invention made of implements to help 
either to cultivate or to gather the crop, so that cotton costs 
now more per pound than it cost in 1860, and yet our 
national tax is four times as great per capita as it was at 
that time. In 1860, I repeat, one bushel and a half of Kan- 
sas wheat met the per capita tax. Now it takes eight 
bushels and a half.” 

Upon the following day the course of debate drifted 
again toward the subject of economy, and we quote from 
the speech of Congressman Boutelle to illustrate the way the 
opposition treated proposals to reduce taxation: “I stood 
here yesterday and looked at that remarkable spectacle 
presented on the other side of this hall when the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Holman), the distinguished chairman of 
the committee on appropiations stood up, and while the 
brethren gathered around him administered to them in allo- 
pathic doses the medicine of retrenchment and reform. 
There was something so familiar about the grouping that I 
tried to recall where it was that I had seen or heard or read 
of something of that kind before. Finally it all came back 
to me; it was simply history repeating itself; and this 
remarkable episode and spectacle was simply a reproduction 
of the prophecy of Dickens, and the picture of Cruikshank, 
when they depicted, the one in description, the other with 
his pencil, that famous scene where Mrs. Squeers gathered 
the boys around her at Dotheboys’ hall and administered to 
them with a long spoon their doses of brimstone and treacle 
(retrenchment and reform) for the ,purpose of breaking 
down their appetites and saving provisions. I knew you 
would recognize the picture; and the only feeling of melan- 
choly I have in connection with it is that Dickens died 
before seeing the realization of his dream. Oh, yes; it was 
all according to program, all familiar, even when our friend 
Mr. Pecksniff arose and, with taffy in one hand and amend- 
ment in the other, undertook to forward the great on-moy- 
ing car of retrenchment and reform. And then our other 
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old friend, the Rev. Mr. Chadband, of Kentucky, comes in 
with ‘Bless you, my children,’ and pronounces the benedic- 
tion. Why, Mr. Speaker, there was more of history and 
fun condensed in yesterday afternoon’s proceedings than I 
have ever witnessed before in a week.” 

The speech of the gentleman from Maine was not reported 
in full in the daily papers, and the above extract will serve 
the purpose of showing how in the strife of parties an 
unconscious cynicism has taken hold of public men at 
Washington. 

The memorial of the Farmers’ alliance to Congress which 
was read in the House on the 11th, contained this passage . 
“That the universal and unparalleled depression in all 
departments of our great agricultural industry has im- 
pressed the farmers of the United States with the gravest 
concern and alarm. ‘That despite their fruitful soils, the 
favoring conditions of climate, their faithful application 
and courageous industry, and irrespective of seasons or 
harvests, their farms and the products of their labor are 
constantly and steadily depreciating in value. That the 
inspiriting hope of competency and comfort, as a reward 
for their toil, is vanishing in their earnest struggle for sus- 
tenance and the preservation of home. ‘That patient, 
honest, and earnest investigation of this anomalous condi- 
tion of affairs has impressed the farmers of the country 
with the solemn conviction that the evils which are thus 
clogging and paralyzing their energies are largely due to 
discriminating inequalities in our governmental policy, 
which are the legitimate outgrowth of partial and un- 
friendly legislation.” 

It is interesting to note the prayer of the chaplain to the 
Senate delivered three days before: “We thank Thee for 
abundant harvests, for the rewards of labor, for freedom 
from pestilence, and for continued peace and prosperity in 
the nation. Thou hast not thus dealt, O Lord, with any 
other people.” 

The resolution recently introduced by Senator Peffer of 
Kansas in reference to the expenses of money-lending is 


substantially as follows: — 

Whereas complaint is made that money, when loaned at 
legal and customary rates of interest, yields larger profit 
than is realized in industrial pursuits, the law thus afford- 
ing to money a protection not accorded to any other kind of 
property; and 

Whereas, it is alleged that present methods of getting 
money in circulation through banks and loan agencies is 
unnecessarily expensive: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate, That the committee on 
finance be instructed to inquire and report as soon as prac- 
ticable what is the actual expense attending the business of 
money-lending as it is conducted in the United States by 
bankers and other persons who lend on short periods of 
time only — less than one year — and by loan agents, trust 
companies, and other institutions that lend on long periods 
—one year and more — including such as negotiate loans 
for others; also to inquire as to the amount of business 
done by the persons, companies or corporations examined, 
and the proportion which the aggregate expense bears to 
the amount of money loaned. In considering expenses the 
committee will include rent or use of buildings, insurance, 
taxes, fuel, light, stationery, postage, telegraphing, clerk 
hire, salaries of officers, and every other itein which goes to 
make up the expense account, the object being to ascertain 
approximately, the actual and relative cost of conducting 
the business of lending money, without reference to the 
value of the money lost. 


COMPETITION SELF-DESTRUCTIVE. 


An Argument for Trusts which proves the Necessity of 
Nationalism. 


[Aldace F. Walker in the Forum for December. ] 


Competition is war. It may be war to the knife, fierce 
and deadly; it may be a contest with foils and masks, or 
padded gloves. At times it is waged at every point relent- 
lessly ; again it is confined to a single phase of contact; but, 
however conducted, in its essence, it is war; and when car- 
ried to its extreme conclusion it means financial ruin to one 
or the other of the contestants. In the present industrial 
strife, a universal competitive warfare exists. A new and 
exaggerated impulse has been given to the violence of com- 
petition. Men rush to and froin the market-places, and the 
world is distracted by their contests; the fallen are found 
on every side. Is this persistent warfare a blessing or a 
curse? Is competition as it now presents itself a force to 
be encouraged and developed, or to be put in harness and 
controlled ? 

The history of the English common law shows that fun- 
damental changes in its principles and rules have been 
introduced from time to time to meet the requirements of 
advancing civilization. Such progress has been cautious 
and slow. But revolutions — not always taking the form 
of physical warfare —have done the work. As an ex- 
ample: The practices of “engrossing” (buying up large 
quantities of grain with intent to sell again), “ forestalling ” 
(buying or contracting for food on its way to market), 
“regrating” (buying grain or other food and selling it at, or 
within four miles, of the same market, so as to raise the 
price), were made the subject of a penal statute in the year 
1552. But in 1845 it became obvious that the ancient 
theories would no longer answer, and the statute was 
repealed. ‘The law was reversed to meet the enlarging 
demands of the commercial public. 

The repeal of restrictive laws and the substitution of 
absolute freedom in business methods —leaving producers 
and dealers to fix their prices as they could, subject to 
unrestricted competition — was a revolutionindeed. As the 
power of competition was perceived by economists and 
statesmen, it was adopted as the panacea for all industrial 
evils. It was clearly adequate to the control of wages; for 
the supply of labor had generally exceeded the demand, and 
by the introduction of labor-saving machinery was con- 
stantly increased. The production of goods at a heavy 


profit immediately led to the establishment of numerous 


rival manufactories. It could even control the price of 
food, by importation from countries having a surplus. 
Competition was welcomed as the world’s deliverer. That 
it was sure to keep prices down was a sufficient argument; 
that it was equally sure, in the end, to breed industrial 
calamity by forcing prices too low, was not perceived; the 
few who foretold the danger were ridiculed. 

The 19th century has been dominated by this idea; in- 
terference with absolute freedom in competition has been 
frowned upon and condemned. Laws have again and again 
been devised to prevent the least amelioration of competi- 
tive conditions. 

It seems probable that if Adam Smith were to live again 
today he would be quite surprised at the result.of some of 
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the theories which he took a prominent part in formulating. 
We have become accustomed to the organization of labor 
everywhere. The price of labor is no longer a market- 
price, established by competition, in which every applicant 
for work is let alone to make his bargain with his em- 
ployer; it is controlled by a vast network of trades unions. 
All manner of manual workmen who regard themselves as 
skilled laborers have combined against their employers, and 
the world, to minimize the effects of competition. Every 
year discloses progress in this direction. 

Manufacturers of every kind are found agreeing among 
themselves to control the constant tendency to depress 
prices below a just remuneration for invested capital and 
skill. 

So with ‘coal exchanges, insurance companies, millers, 
miners, railways, and a host of other industries, not exclud- 
ing the farmers. Unquestionably such combinations afford 
opportunity for great economies in the process of manu- 
facture and distribution, by means of which prices to the 
consumer have again and again been materially reduced. 
The saving of waste is a factor of great importance. 

Unrestricted competition, as an economic principle, is too 
destructive to be permitted to exist; it has been pushed 
away from every industrial calling. Would it not be well 
for Congress, state Legislatures and courts to cease their 
futile attempts to maintain unqualified freedom of competi- 
tion, and recognize the right of every industry to combine, 
under proper supervision, and to make agreements for the 
maintenance of just and reasonable prices, and the preven- 
tion of the enormous wastage consequent upon the warlike 
conditions of destructive competition ? 


WATCHES AND WAGES. 


A Case of Economic Despotism very well put. 


Springfield Republican: Wages have been reduced from 
15 to 60 per cent in the big Elgin (Ill.) watch-works, em- 
ploying some 3500 men and women, and a general strike is 
threatened for the first time since the business was estab- 
lished 27 years ago. It is an impressive story that is told, 
strikingly illustrative of the industrial drift. 

Many of the workmen have been with the company from 
the start. They say that from 1865 to 1875 the average 
workman received from $4 to $7 a day, and for the more 
expert $10 a day was not an uncommon wage. But with 
the perfection of machinery came a gradual reduction of pay 
for piece work, on which most of the employees are 
engaged. With the improvements of machinery also came 
stibdivisions of labor until the work of making a watch has 
been reduced or extended to 800 distinct operations, and the 
‘skill of the average workman has been sharpened down to 
the performance of but one of these operations. As the 
machines have grown in intelligence, the need of intelli- 
gence in the operator has decreased. Dexterity, easily 
acquired, in performing the same simple operation day after 
day and year after year is the chief requirement now, and 
men who have worked at the business for 20 years are now 
finding their places taken by machines operated by girls at 
wages averaging hardly 60 cents a day. What the most 
expert workmen or women are able to earn at piece work is 
taken as a criterion, and when these are found to be making 
more than what the company deems a fair wage, the piece 
rate is cut down for all. Thus the less skilled have been 
gradually crowded against the conditions of a bare liveli- 
hood. One of the old employees of the company gives this 
story of his progress downward: “Twenty-five years ago I 
went to work here at $4 a day. My wages were raised 


from time to time, and at the end of six years I was making 


$10 a day. Then there was a cut-down. I worked harder, 
and was able by working extra time to maintain my old 
wages. <A second reduction came, and in spite of all my 
efforts I was compelled to accept $8 a day. To make a 
long story short, reduction followed reduction, and today, 
after 25 years of hard, conscientious work, I would be glad 
to accept $2.75 a day. This last cut has reduced me 
another 50 cents, and I am going to strike. The workman 
in the modern watch factory is the most dependent wage 
slave in the world. He has no trade. He may work in a 
watch factory 50 years and know no more about a watch 
when he quits than on the first day he entered the shops. 
He does the same thing day after day, week after week, and 
year after year. Cut him loose from the factory after hav- 
ing devoted the best part of his life to such work, and he is 
almost helpless. He has no trade, and must begin life all 
over again. The company has taken advantage of this fact 
so long that we have lost sight of the fact that our only help 
lies in concerted action. A general strike may bring the 
company to its senses, and I am in favor of trying the 
experiment.” 

It is to be noted, however, that the real reduction of his 
wages has not been as extensive as appears. His $10-a-day 
wage was received in times of currency inflation and higher 
real cost of living. Otherwise this workman should haye 
been independéntly rich now. 

Back of this further reduction of wages and threatened 
strike is the watch trust war as an immediate cause. Some 
time ago the Elgin and Waltham companies combined with 
a few smaller companies to crush out competition from the 
weaker ones in the field. Having succeeded very well, the 
two big companies are now engaged independently in the 
business of finishing up the work. The Dueber company of 
Canton, O., claims to be one of the marked victims. It is 
charged that the Elgin company refused to sell its watches 
to any jobber handling the Dueber watch. Recently the 
Illinois concern took a more radical step and reduced the 
prices of its watches to unheard-of figures, at the same time 
making good to jobbers the consequent losses from unsold 
watches on their hands obtained at the old prices. Yo 
make good the losses incident to this sweeping reduction of 
prices by which it is hoped to force competing companies 
into bankruptcy, the Elgin company now turns to a sweep- 
ing cut in the wages of its workpeople, and the latter for 
the first time in the history of the company, it is said, have 
turned to organization to resist the downward pressure. 

This is a fair sample chapter from the story of the indus- 
trial progress of the time. Can there be much wonder that 
the workman whose capacities are thus narrowed down and 
dwarfed to the performance of one monotonous, mechanical 
operation throughout all his working hours, begins to view 
not alone with indifference, but with positive favor the im- 
position of the oppressive industrial militarism held out by 
the state socialist ? Or that, tracing the cause of the down- 
ward pressure upon him to unrestricted competition, he 
would sweep that principle out of the industrial order ? . 

[The above was referred to in our last week’s editorial on ‘‘ Old and 
New Parties.’’] 


OH! GIVE US MEN! 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith and willing hands: 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, — men who will not lie. 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large profession and their little deeds, 
Wrangle in selfish strife —lo — Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 


J. G. HOLLAND. 
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NATIONALISM AND POLITICS. 


BELIEF IN PUBLIC OWNERSHIP GROWING. 


Note and Comment --- More Cordial Words for The New 
Nation --- Is Wanamaker a Nationalist ‘? 


E. W. R, of Denver, Col.: I find everywhere that while 
people accept the doctrine they are frequently in doubt as 
to the practicability of nationalism, but many even admit 
that_it is practicable when once the subject is fairly dis- 
cussed. There is a universal feeling that both of the old 
parties are guided by one principle — boodle, and I am sure 
that if once we secure the confidence of the people in the 
integrity and capacity of the representatives of the people’s 
party, there will be a veritable land slide. They are now 
indifferent because they say it doesn’t matter who is elected 
to office, — the plutocracy will buy him. Once this fear is 
dispelled, there need be no fear of the immediate success of 
nationalism. 


The executive committee of the people’s party of Louis- 
iana, which now includes the Farmers’ alliance and the 
labor parties, has decided to put a full ticket in the field. 
A convention has been called to meet in Alexandria on Feb. 
17. The people’s party includes that wing of the Farmers’ 
alliance which has separated entirely from the democracy 
and insisted upon the adoption of the Ocala demands. 


Brooklyn Times: All that Gould can do is to convince the 
American public that gambling in railroads and crops has 
gone about far enough, and to crystallize into anirresistible 
force the demand for the nationalization of the railroads. 
Jay Gould is doing the work of the socialists better than 
they can do it themselves. 


The Progressive Age (Minneapolis) : We would respect- 
fully call the attention of our readers to the experience of 
Switzerland in owning and operating the liquor traffic. 
This method has destroyed literally the practice of adulter- 
ating the liquor, and drunkenness has very much decreased. 


The Montrose, Pa. Sentinel: From this time forward the 
rallying cry of all well wishers of their country should be, 
“union of all reform elements.” The prohibition party, by 
taking up the nationalization of the liquor traffic with the 
element of profit eliminated, will go far toward bringing 


about such a union. 


Congressman Jerry Simpson discovered nothing in his 
recent trip to Kansas to cause him to set store on the 
rumors that the people’s party is on the point of abandon- 
ing the industrial part of its program in order to bring for- 
ward the currency as an exclusive issue. 

The people’s party of Massachusetts, Ohioand Minnesota 
have voted in favor of the nationalization of liquor. The 
Grange of Iowa and other agricultural organizations have 
taken the same stand; so have many Knights of Labor 


assemblies. It is an open secret that the prohibitionists 
propose to capture the people’s party organization at 
St. Louis next month. In this connection we may quote 
from an editorial of a prominent reform paper in the west: 
“There is not the thousandth part of the opposition to na- 


tionalization there is to prohibition.” 


Billings (Mo.) Times: There is but one remedy for this 
question of selling intoxicants, and that is to knock the ele- 
ment of profit out of the business, and then people will not 
follow it. 
stuff, or private persons will, and as long as individuals 
have the control of it just that long we will have dram- 


Either the government must own and control the 


shops and drugstore saloons. 


The Minnesota state Farmers’ alliance, at its recent 
meeting demanded the government ownership of all means 
of communication and transportation, a warehouse estab- 
lished by the state at Duluth, where grain may be stored 
while awaiting a purchaser, at the actual cost of storage, 
independent political action to secure the people in their 
rights, foreclosure of government mortgages on the Pacific 
railroads, the abolition of option gambling, an official inves- 
tigation of the wheat combine in the Northwest,’and the 
nationalization of the liquor traffic. The Minnesota farm- 
ers are becoming pretty good nationalists. 

The Lynn (Mass.) people’s party club is holding fortnightly 
meetings. J. E. Austin addressed the club at Lee hall last 
evening. E. B. Newhall speaks February 5 on finance. 
The public is cordially invited to attend these meetings. 

Boston Transcript, in an editorial on the rapid transit 
commission for Boston: As it looks now there is this kind 
of a deadlock ahead: The West End company, looking out 
for the main chance of traffic, will probably stick to its 
route proposed last year, clinging as close as possible to 
Washington street. That corporation will naturally 
demand, too, that if it is to embark the vast capital 
required in such a project,-it must have either the city’s 
assistance or the state’s guarantee of a long-term monopoly. 
On the other hand, if the West End is not to finance it, the 
city or state must, and there we are landed in nationalism. 

At the state convention of the Massachusetts Knights of 
Labor Tuesday, a resolution in favor of municipal fuel 
departments was passed unanimously. | 

All about The New Nation. 

L. H. W. of Columbus, O.: The New Nation for the 
nineties more than fills the place of the New York Tribune 
in the fifties, and I predict a much larger circulation than 
the Tribune ever had, for, unlike that journal, it makes no 
enemies, and certainly is critical, reliable, fresh and 
persuasive. 

B. 8. B. of Big Wausaukee, Wis.: I have been reading 
and advocating reform since 1873 and at one time had 
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abandoned all hope short of anarchism, which of course 
would be a bloody revolution. But The New Nation and 
“QLooking Backward ” were like the star of Bethlehem from 
vhe Kast. 
same way, that nationalism is to be the ultimatum of all 


I believe a large majority of reformers feel the 


this agitation and that it will meet with less resistance from 
the power of capital than any other plan. It is truly re- 
freshing that from the great money center, the great central 
power that is crushing the life out of this nation, there also 


comes the balm to heal the wound. 


K. R. of Oakland, Cal. : 
we like The New Nation so well is because it is radical in 
principle and conservative in measures and that is the only 


One reason among others why 


way true reform can be brought about. 


W. J. B. of Inkster, N. D.: It is’astonishing how little is 
known of nationalism in these parts. It is something they 


are looking and longing for. 


J. T. of Bay Ridge, Fla. : 
the evident desire to be fair and the beauty of diction per- 


I highly admire your courage, 


vading your editorials. 


A. G. of Nantucket: I consider The New Nation the 
most stimulating paper in favor of a great reformatory 
movement since the Boston Liberator, and I rejoice that 
there are some right-minded men young and strong enough 
to prosecute with vigor the battle for right and justice. 


Is Wanamaker a Nationalist? 


Weymouth Gazette: Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s 
recommendations for the improvement and widening out of 
the postal service of the country have attracted widespread 
attention and have been the occasion of much comment by 
the press. As arule the comments have been of a favor- 
able nature and it is a significant sign of the growth of 
nationalistic ideas that Mr. Wanamaker, one of the highest 
officers of the government and holding his position under 
the administration of a very conservative party, should 
deem the time ripe for such radical measures. The most 
important recommendations which Mr. Wanamaker makes 
are in favor of the nationalization of the telegraph, the tele- 
phone and the parcel express, by connecting them with the 
present postal system, and also the inauguration of a postal 
savings bank system. If these recommendations prevail, 
which it would seem they are sure to do in the near future, 
what is tg hinder the same ideas being further pursued in 
regard to other businesses, in fact to all that are termed by 
nationalists the natural monopolies? If the government 
can successfully run the telephone system, a telegraph sys- 
tem, a savings bank system and an express business, it will 
be conclusive proof that the people can go still further in 
doing their own business and gain great economic advan- 
tages. 


The mayor of Boston has the reputation; of being a far- 
seeing politician. Certainly his drift toward municipal 
lighting shows that he is not losing his powers of previ- 
sion. 


NATIONALISM AND MODERN ROMANCE. 


Jeannot Emil discusses in a German magazine the state 
of the future as reflected in the modern romance. After 
reviewing “ Looking Backward,” “ Alton Locke” and kin- 
dred works, the writer exclaims: “ Are not all their writ- 
ings calculated to generate dissatisfaction with the existing 
order of things, to shatter our love of the institutions rooted 
in hoary antiquity, institutions won by thousands of years 
of strife in tens of thousands of hard fought battles ; while 
they offer us nothing in exchange but bright pictures 
painted by airy phantasy ? It cannot be denied that works 
of this class tend to unsettle many heads, but so much 
might be said of many famous works of classic antiquity. 
In thoughtful readers such works will excite only pleasur- 
able suggestions. The great evil of our time is not credu- 
lous, joyous optimism, but rather that dreary pessimism 
which from all the shortcomings and imperfections of the 
age, from all the want and misery in the world, derives 
only the hopeless conclusion : it was ever so and will ever 
be so; we can change nothing, remedy nothing. Bellamy’s 
visions are not realizable in their entirety, but why should 
not matters be much better than they are, if we would all 
only co-operate earnestly to that end?” Would it not be 
nearer history to say that general dissatisfaction had 
generated Utopian writings rather than that they had 
generated dissatisfaction? And moreover why attempt to 
“ co-operate earnestly ” for better things if “we can change 
nothing, remedy nothing” ? It is this horizon of a black 
past and blacker future which has given birth to anarchy 
as a science. The doctrine of an economic democracy, 
nationalism in fact, gives human nature a chance under a 
condition of things in which “dreary pessimism” would 
die from sheer neglect. The state of the future as reflected 
in modern romance is not the evidence of popular despair, 
but the shadow of coming events. 


THE PUBLIC SHOULD OWN THE RAILROAD BEDS. 

Charles W. Baker, author of a new book “ Monopolies of 
the People,” says that the public should own the road beds, 
transportation being left to open private competition. The 
city of Philadelphia, he says, by owning the gas mains 
throughout the city, is able to get gas manufactured for it 
by private companies at less than 40 cents a thousand feet. 
In like manner Mr. Baker believes that if the public owned 
the road-beds of our railways it could award the contract of 
conducting transportation to any one of a number of rival 
companies at nearly competitive rates, and it would then be 
free from the extortion which so frequently exists where 
the rates charged are so high as to yield 20 per cent upon 
the cost of the roads. In this connection it may be mMter- 
esting to note that John M. Bonham in his recently pub- 
lished book, “ Railway Secrecy and Trusts” quotes the 
decision of the United States Supreme court which runs as 
follows: “The highways in a state are the highways of the 
state. The highways of a country are not of 
private but of public institution and regulation. 
superintending power over the highways and the charges 
imposed upon the public for their use, always remains in 
the government. This is not only its indefensible right, 
but is necessary for the protection of the people against ex- 
tortion and abuse. These proposititions we deem to be in- 
controvertible.” The Christian Union in a review of this 
book remarks: “ Political democracy was not established 
until the public had obtained the right to thoroughly inves- 
tigate and discuss the management of public affairs. Indus- 
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trial democracy can never be established until the public 
has obtained the right to thoroughly investigate and discuss 
the management of its industrial affairs. ‘The right of 
secrecy, as Mr. Bonham maintains, is a right which belongs 
to the individual citizen, and is not a right which belongs 
to corporations created by the public to carry out public 
ends. Railway corporations have from the beginning been 
recognized as pre-eminently public corporations, and as such 
have received subsidies from the public.” It would seem 
that the most practical way to secure a recognition of the 
principle that the railways are public highmays and as such 
come properly under public supervision, is to secure the 
ownership of the roadbeds by the state or nation. This 
would only be a step, but a step taken in the right direc- 
tion. 


DOES THE MAYOR OF BOSTON FAVOR A MUNICIPAL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT? 


The Boston Journal says that he does. In its issue of 
the 14th that paper says: “ Mayor Hart set an example that 
Mayor Matthews seems inclined to follow to its full extent. 
Soon after Mr. Hart entered upon his duties he became 
convinced that the city was paying too much for the electric 
lights in use in the public streets. The price paid at that 
time was 65 cents a light a night, and 798 of the arc burners 
were in operation. Mr. Hart had a conference with the 
representatives of the electric lighting companies, who con- 
tended that anything less than 65 cents a night would be 
ruinous to their business. When the contracts expired, 
Mayor Hart offered 40 cents a light. The companies 
rebelled, but kept on furnishing the light. The saving to 
the city in that year, 1889, was $112,000. Today there are 
nearly 1300 of the arc lights in use, and in the same ratio 
the saving to the city is nearly $200,000 a year. Mayor 
Hart studied the matter as carefully as he could, and when 
he decided that 40 cents a lamp was a fair offer he was not 
satisfied that the companies could not make a profit at even 
a lower sum. Mayor Matthews is profiting by the experi- 
ence of Mr. Hart, and believes that the city can maintain a 
plant of its own and save a good deal of money annually, 
especially as the number of electric lights is fast increasing. 
The mayor is having a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject made by City Engineer Jackson and Capt. Brown §S. 
Flanders, superintendent of the fire alarm system, and in a 
short time the mayor will be prepared to present a plan 
showing the cost, etc. 


THE NEW NATION CLUB, OAKLAND. 

The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club No. 1 has been 
ve organized under the name of the New Nation club.and it 
is proposed to make it a power for good in the state. A 
program including the distribution of literature and the 
holding of public meetings, has been matured. The New 
Nation club has already appointed its legislative committee 
which will be heard from at the state house. ‘he secre- 
tary is Charlotte Perkins Stetson, who is at present giving 
Sunday lectures which are thoroughly nationalistic in their 
tone. The time of meeting of the new club is given in our 
advertising columns. 


A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW OF IT. 

Paul Deschanel, the French deputy who is visiting the 
United States as a delegate of his government to investigate 
labor and social questions, is often surprised at things met 
with here. He was much exercised at seeing the trio of 
balls over the pawnbroker’s shops in New York, and upon 
learning their meaning exclaimed: “‘ What, do you mean to 
tell me that in your country the government does not man- 
age this pawnbroking business ? And you say that private 
individuals are allowed to charge 30 to 40 per cent per 
annum on these loans? Why, it is outrageous. In Paris 
the Monts De Piete are conducted so that one pays no more 
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than 7 per cent a year, and, as the govornment takes charge 
of that entire business, there is po opportunity for such 
frauds as must be often practiced by swindling pawnbrok- 
ers, who can clear out whenever they feel disposed to do 
so.” The number of churches and the absence of trees 
amazed him, and he exclaimed: “ How in the world do you 
manage to support such a lot of churches? It seems to me 
I cannot walk five minutes in any direction without passing 
half a dozen of them. Are you, then, so tremendously 
pious ? And then trees — why don’t you have trees in your 
streets the way we do in Paris? We have them every- 
where, and the city owes much of its beauty to their 
presence.” 


MUNICIPAL LIGHTING DISCUSSED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia Press: It is asserted on good authority that 
the city can furnish its own electric lighting at an average 
cost of 20 cents a light. If this is true, and the figures fur- 
nished of the cost in other cities show that it cannot be far 
out of the way, there is no justification for the city paying 
from 40 to 57 1-2 cents a light, as bid by tne companies in 
the trust, and which the court refuses to enjoin the mayor 
from accepting. The annual cost of the city’s electric 
lights under the non-competitive bids is $160 a year for 
each light, when the city of Scranton pays but $90 for the 
same service. Electricity can be developed here as cheaply 
as at Scranton, and as competition seems to be closed out 
the city should protect itself by establishing its own plant, 
and rendering itself independent of all present or possible 
electric light trusts. 


POPE LEOS STRONG WORDS. 


What Pope Leo would say to the principles and program 
of nationalism, if they were correctly brought to his notice, 
we do not know; but that he is as keenly alive as any 
nationalist to the intolerable nature of the present indus- 
trial situation, and the necessity of some sort of remedy, is 
apparent from the following extract from his encyclical on 
“‘The Condition of Labor.” He says: “The elements of a_ 
conflict are unmistakable.” And among these he mentioned 
“the enormous fortunes of individuals and the poverty of the 
masses.” He continues: All agree that some remedy must 
be found, and quickly found, for the misery and wretched- 
ness which press so heavily at this moment on the large 
majority of the very poor. The ancient workmen’s guilds 
were destroyed in the last century, and no other organization 
took their place. Public institutions and the laws have repu- 
diated the ancient religion. Hence, by degrees, it has come 
to pass that workingmen have been given over, isolated and 
defenseless, to the callousness of employers and the greed 
of unrestrained competition. The evil has been increased 
by rapacious usury, which, although more than once con- 
demned by the church, is nevertheless under a, different 
form, but with the same guilt still practiced by avaricious 
and grasping men. And to this must be added the custom 
of working by contract, and the concentration of so many 
branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals, so that 


a small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon 
the masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself.” 

The above, let it. be remembered, is not an extract from 
a speech by a rabid anarchist, nor-was it found in the 
pocket of the fellow who tried to blow up Russell Sage. It 
is a deliberate verdict on the present industrial situation 
given by the venerable head of the most ancient and con- 
servative church in Christendom. 
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Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


North Carolina. 


A bill prohibiting the use of railroad passes by any mem- 
ber of the House or Senate, state or county officials, or 
judge of any court of record in the state has passed both 
branches of the Legislature. The penalty provided is $500 
fine or six months’ imprisonment for any official accepting 
a pass, and a similar fine for any railway official offering 
the pass. 

Wisconsin. 


The Legislature has petitioned Congress to so amend the 
constitution as to provide for the election of United States 
Senators by the people. 


Massachusetts. 


The committee chosen by the citizens of Marblehead to | 


consider the advisability of establishing a municipal electric 
light plant, has submitted a report favorable to the under- 
taking. It shows that the cost of lighting the streets has 
steadily increased for the past 10 years, until for 1891 it 
was $4,000. The committee find that the entire lighting of 
the town would require 23 miles of wire, and estimate that 
$40,000 would be sufficient to furnish the piant. 


Illinois. 


The net profit in operating the North Chicago street 
railway at Chicago was sufficient to pay a dividend on the 
capital stock of 12 1-4 per cent. The stock is many times 
over the amount of capital invested. 


California, 


At a recent rousing mass meeting of the citizens of San 
Francisco, the following was adopted: Resolved, that we 
denounce the culpable and criminal interference of the 
Southern Pacific railroad company in politics as the first 
cause of the vile corruption that exists everywhere, and we 
warn them to desist and let us govern ourselves 


Ohio. 


At a recent meeting of the State Trades and Labor 
Assembly in Columbus resolutions were passed demanding 
state inspection of passenger elevators; the weighing of 
coal before screening; a two-cent mileage railway law ; the 
prohibition of the administration of oaths to prevent work- 
ingmen from joining labor organizations; the election of 
President, Vice-president and United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people ; the erection and sale by the state 
of dwelling houses, the cost to the state to be repaid by a 
fair rent; the thorough inspection of workshops and fac- 
tories; free school-books ; and government control of tele- 
graph and telephone lines. 


Alabama, 


The motormen and conductors on the Birmingham street 
railroad recently struck for an advance of wages. They 
had been getting $1.44 for 12 hour’ work, and $2 for 16 or 
17 hour runs. A committee of business men waited upon 
one of the officials for the purpose of having the matter 
adjusted, and this official said that the strike was not inter- 
fering in the least with the operation of the lines, as over 10 
men a day were applying for each of the situations vacated 
by the strikers, and that strong men had come to him, and 
with tears in their eyes begged him to give them work at 


even $1 a day, that they might get food for their sutfering 


families. A public meeting has been held, and the senti- 
ments there expressed showed that the sympathy of the 
public was with the employees; for when it was announced 
that they had formed a stock company for the purpose of 
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operating a system of hack lines against the street cars, the 
audience contributed liberally to the fund. 


Michigan. 


Ira J. Hunt, harrow manufacturer of Kalamazoo has 
brought suit for $50,000 damages against the National 
Harrow company of Albany, N. Y. He claims that the 
trust threatened to break up his business and sue all his 
customers for infringement, and also plainly told him that 
if he did not sell out at cost and agree not to engage in the 
business for 15 years, he would be erushed. He was so in- 
timidated that he signed the paper, and hence the suit. 


Indiana. 


The city of Marion contracted with the Fort Wayne 
Electric company for a municipal electric light plant, which 
is now completed and has been accepted by the city. The 
total cost of plant, including 989 poles, 110 lights, wire, 
engine and dynamos was $23,415, to be paid by a series of 
bonds running 20 years. It is estimated that the lights will 
cost but $36.36 each per year, there being no expense for 
fuel, natural gas costing nothing. 


The various labor organizations of Indianapolis have 
formed an organization under the name of The Labor 
Temple, the object being to furnish a meeting place for 
workingmen and women for social, business, economic, edu- 
cational and charitable purposes. A building is to be 
erected containing halls, sitting-rooms, libraries, reading- 
rooms. The capital stock is $300,000, divided into shares 
of $10 each, the subscriptions to which are payable in sums 
not to exceed 10 cents per week on each share. It is stipu- 
lated in the articles of incorporation that no part of any 
building shall ever be leased or used for sale of liquor, 
gambling, or any immoral purpose. 


Miscellaneous. 


A combination of 12 brewers of Cincinatti, Covington and 
Newport has been formed for the purpose of reducing the 
expenses of production. The present capital of the firms is 
$2,500,000, and it is proposed to increase it to $5,000,000. 


A bill has been introduced into Congress providing for 
the election of postmasters by the people. 


Alfred Russel Wallace, in an essay in the Arena for Jan- 
uary, entitled “Human Progress, Past and Future,” says: 
Throughout all trade and commerce lying and deceit abound 
to such an extent that it has come to be considered essential 
to success. No dealer ever tells the exact truth about the 
goods he advertises or offers for sale, and the grossly absurd 
misrepresentations of material and quality we everywhere 
meet with have, from their very commonness, ceased to 
shock us. 

Foreign. 


om Mann, the labor leader, is persistently urging his 
plan for the city to build a new set of docks in London, and 
claims that it would make a saving of three shillings per ton 
in the handling of goods. 


The town of Amherstburg, Ont., has just completed a 
system of water works, the supply being taken from the 
Detroit river. The town has also voted to buy the electric 
plant and run it in connection with the water works. 


Shortly after the’ Belgian government bought the rail- 
roads, in 1856, the rates were reduced. The tonnage of 
freight moved that year was $2,000,000, and in 1864 it had 
increased to 5,250,000 tons, an increase of 106 per cent; the 
receipts increased 49 per cent, and the saving to the people 
in reduced rates was $4,000,000, and the profit to the gov- 
ernment was nearly $1,500,000. The receipt of the Belgian 
treasury from this traffic increased from $9,000,000 in 1870 
to $24,000,000 in 1883, an increase of about 163 per cent, 
and later figures show a like gratifying condition of govern- 
ment railroad service. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


TuE New NATION has not been run to make money. The function of Taz— New NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


THE New Nation, yearly subscription : ; 3 : 5 6 x 5 ‘ F : $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . 3 3 : ; : . . ee 2 5.00 
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postpaid, for $5.20. 
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TWO BOOKS. 


The Crisis in Morals. 


By James T. Brxpy, Pu.D. “16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1:00. 


‘Never to our knowledge, have the peculiar 
views of Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution 
of the sense of duty been examined with such 
keen discernment and vigorous logic.’’— The 
Beacon. 


‘¢ A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. It is simple, 
clear, concise, convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. 


‘Has the rare faculty of interesting the gen- 
eral reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 


‘¢An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ethical Religion. 


By Wrii1amM MacxintrrE SALTER. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching 
are found in his wider conception of duty and 
the comprehensive manner in which the duties 
to our fellowmen, after those due to our own 
personality, the family and the State are un- 
folded and enforced.’’— Breslau Times. 


“ He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, 
as these discourses show.’’— American, Phila. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 
IMPORTED PICTURE CARDS 


(not advertising cards) suitable for your 
Album or for Home Decoration, and a 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 


Subscription price $1.50 per year at 

with premium. This quality of 

cards sell in all stores for 30 cents a set. 
This paper and St. Louis Magazine both 1 year $1.50. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Broad Axe 


An Independent Political Journal. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 


Issued every Thursday at St. Paul, Minn. 
Large Circulation and First Class Advertising Medium. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an op- 
portunity to earn my living. Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225° Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


sent tree to any one sending 10 cents for 
samplecopy of The FREE St. cane Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St, Louis, Mo. 


The Leader. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the Masses 


Champions the Rights of the People. 
Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Fremont - = Nebraska. 


James Russell Lowell, 
A New Issue of the works of JAmEs 
Russrett Lowey. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, $1.50 a-volume ; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


“The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 
[Sept. 19. ] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke, 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samurt May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 


more compactly, and more fairly stated than) 


in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women, 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


“Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of he condition of women in 
Japan.’ — LITERARY WORLD, Bos :on. 

‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main rep¢ sitory of 
our knowledge upon the general suk ject.” — 
NEw YORK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, ¢ ostpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from Ist National- 
ist.) 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. e 
PUBLISHED MONYHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 

for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 

12 Numbers. 

Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a} y number, and are payable in adyance, 

NOW READY, 

1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By Jamea E 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'l. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

3. The Socialism and Unsucialism of Thoma; Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. + 

4, ans Stl a and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. II. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together withasketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 

troduction and Notes. 

The Economics of Herbert Spencer. 

Owen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
i¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness Gonquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEw Hatr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street, 


Over Shoe Store. 


By 1. G. Wilshire. °< 
By W. C. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt.- The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Men aud women 


PEOPLE’S PARTY wanted as agents 


for The Coming Climax. Full outfit, 
30c. Caries H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., 
Chicago. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


‘os 
3 


WEBS 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
¥or the Family, the School or the Library, 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 

Caution is needed in purchasing # dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, <« 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of ‘papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 


journal, printed on book paper and issued’ 


every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Ditson’s 


50: 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 


160 pages. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 


Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


~ OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 

The accompanying design speaks 
tf} for itself, — People’s Party — For 
our Country and Flag,—America. 

Every reformer should have one 


Pii ce (Solid Gold) $1.50. 
’ Send orders to 


GEORGE BIGNELL, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Designed and 
Patented by 
GEO. BIGNELL 
Cheyenne, Wy. 
Mention this paper. 


Agents wanted. 


ss yy. A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic xp c- 
Zens, PREPAKA TIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOVE anp STEREOUTT- 
COX, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitation-, calling cards, 
fiend for eamzie eards and circulars. 


ROMEYN 8B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
The New Nation 


FILLts ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


‘Looking 
Backward,” 


cts, 
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MADEN] ~ *° .2. 


A 48-page book free. Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.°. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 


50 Cents a Year. 
%@—Sample Copies Free on application. 
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anufacturing 
Furriers 


Hatters 


90 and 92 
Bedford St, 


oston, 
Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


InN -TELE: -LIN Es. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided Lee the recent Government Coast Surveys, hus proved that the 
n 


wond-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water 


own as ‘' Tits GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Brauch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate alcuy Unis 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita. 
rium, far superior to Florida ard Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 


this Belt, viz.: LakEwoop, Ping Vizw, ASBURY 
Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean 


Park, Point PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC ClTY, 


and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUI: ALGERIA. EXEIGIETs. 


We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order 


to make it profitable to first buyera, at Five 


Dollars Each, giving Full Warraaty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 


Buy now and get the 


benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Petter Buildine, tievwr York 


A New Revelation?! 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’”’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 
Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


If you want to keep posted on the 


People’s Party movement in the West, | 


send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLHE, Publisher. 


THE GREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 

loa, Mexico, Its principles are: 

To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
Sree land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. b. Hotfman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able wrilers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
‘tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


| he bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
‘in ehurch and state, the expositor of Kore- 
/shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 

vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
| syst: m of exchange which is destined to revo- 

lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
| iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


| The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
| 3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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THE AMERIGANIZED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


— AND— 


HERALD 


FOR ONE YEAR 


No one can hope to be reasonably well informed without a good Encyclopedia. 


FOR 7 CENTS A DAY. 


AND THE WHOLE SET DELIVERED COMPLETE ON THE FIRST PAYMENT OF 


$=a.OO- 


No waiting for two years to get all your volumes. You get them now 


when you want them and need them. 
A Revolution in Journalism and Literature!!! 


The Greatest Literary Offer Ever Conceived !!! 


A PLAN TO PLACE IN EVERY HOME 
The Most Complete Reference Library and Work of Gen- 
eral Reading in the World. A Great Monumental 
Work of Scholarship and Research. 


AMERICANIZED 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 


Revised and Amended for American Readers. Compact, 


Reliable, Easy of Reference. 


The Only Encyclopedia Complete up to Date. 
It is a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and Literature, to 
which is added descriptions of American Cities, with a His- 
tory of their Origin and Growth, with Accurate Informa- 
tion of their Situation, Population, Resources, &c. 
Special Biographical Sketches of Noted Personages Living and Dead Brought 
Down to Date. A Literary Treasure Beyond Price. 


TEN LARGE HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


Printed on Extra Fine Paper, in Good, Clear, New Type 
Made Expressly for this Work. 


A FEW COMPETENT MEN WANTED TO REPRESENT THIS GREAT WORK. 


2076 NEW ARTICLES, 


3853 NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 
1 96 COLORED MAPS, 21 


Showing Every Country in the World. with a Separate Map for every 
State in the Union, Corrected and Revised up to Date. 


The Work is Fully Illustrated, 
AND IS HANDSOMELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 
Nearly 14,000 Columns of Reading Matter and over 8,500,000 words. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


Realizing the Great Benefits to be derived from the possession of so 
Grand a Work of Reference, and anxious to see the Happy 
Homes of the American People blessed with this Greatest 
of Literary Treasures, makes the following 
Proposition : 

THE BOSTON HERALD offers you ONE YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the DAILY HERALD and the 


AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


complete, both delivered on first payment of $2.00, 
and $2.00 monthly thereafter for 12 months, mak- 
ing $26.00 in all, or for $23.00 cash, in cloth. 


Better bindings can be had at a slight advance, only sufficient to 
cover the difference in cost. Present subscribers to the paper are 
entitled to the above advantages. Deseriptive circulars mailed free 
on application. Books can be seen and full information obtained by 
calling at 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFICE, 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


